JOHN    ADAMS
contact with a larger world than Massachusetts. Years later,
in explaining his conduct at the time of the Revolution,
Adams wrote: "I very deliberately, and indeed solemnly
determined at all events to adhere to my principles in
favour of my native country, which indeed, was all the
country I knew, or which had been known by my father,
grandfather, or great-grandfather." He had, therefore,
no problem of a divided allegiance. The British Empire
was a harmless abstraction so long as it did not interfere
with the career of John Adams. When it did interfere its
"execrable project" was clearly the work of Satan. In
opposing British tyranny, however, Adams had no intention
of forwarding a social revolution in the Colonies. The
passage just quoted about his "native country" continues
as follows, "But, on the other hand, I never would deceive
the people, nor conceal from them any essential truth, nor,
especially, make myself subservient to any of their crimes,
follies, or eccentricities." Adams was disgusted with the
rioting of the "Sons of Liberty/7 His idea of resistance was
to draw up resolutions presenting the legal case for the
Colonies, to refuse obedience to the new regulations, and to
prepare for the conflict that he saw was coming.
Adams's statesmanship was shown by the fact that from
the first he saw that a war for independence was the necessary
outcome of the course he and his fellow-patriots were
following. For many years, while almost every other
Colonial leader preached compromise and reconciliation,
Adams knew that no compromise was possible. He de-
scribed the situation to himself with simple logic: there could
be no government without taxation; taxation without rep-
resentation was intolerable; effective Colonial representation
in the English Parliament was not possible. If these three
propositions were admitted, there was but one conclusion:
the Colonies must govern themselves. There were many
leaders who asserted the propositions daily, yet closed their
minds to the conclusion.